A  SIMI-MONTHLY  RiPORT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  i  N  T  S  , 
TRINDS,  lOtAS,  AND  RtSiARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


TrendH  and  M»huph 


Censare  of  IJIVESCO  in  Congress  this  past  session 
has  increased  general  misunderstanding  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  Although  the 
McCarran  subcommittee,  which  sought  to  cut  off  all 
U.S.  contributions  to  UNESCO,  achieved  only  denial 
of  money  to  organizations  fostering  world  govern¬ 
ment,  its  shouts  still  echo  to  confuse  the  public.  The 
same  groups  that  demand  removal  of  this  and  that 
textbook  now  cry  with  increasing  fervor  for  an  end 
to  United  Nations  and  UNESCO  study  in  schools.  Too 
often  teachers  have  stressed  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  should  emphasize  to  pupils  and  to  the 
United  Nations’  piuposes,  what  the  organization  is, 
and  what  it  is  not  (see  CURRICULUM). 

One  type  of  ^‘drop-oat”  is  increasing,  al¬ 
though  others  are  being  cut.  Since  World  War  II, 
fewer  freshmen  women  entering  college  have  re¬ 
mained  to  be  graduated.  Cold  figures  back  up  beliefs 
of  Lynn  Townsend  White  of  Mill  College  ( Educating 
Our  Daughters)  that  women  need  a  new  t>^  college 
education. 

Homan  energy  is  being  wasted  in  the  many 
duplicating  efforts  to  promote  conserv’ation  education, 
according  to  Izaak  Walton  League  Conservation  Di- 
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rector  Robert  O.  Beatty.  "White  mice  can  learn  to 
apply  their  energies  together  to  work  out  an  intricate 
maze  to  get  a  piece  of  cheese  .  .  .  Why  can’t  human 
beings  be  as  intelligent?”  he  asks.  Colleges,  state  edu¬ 
cation  departments,  state  conser\ation  departments 
and  many  organizations  he  points  out,  are  conducting 
workshops  and  publishing  materials  on  conservation. 
Most  of  the  work  is  being  done  within  limited  confines 
of  a  particular  state;  most  groups  are  unaware  of  the 
others’  activities. 

So  far,  Mr.  Bcatt\-  says,  conservation  education  in 
schools  is  mostly  talk  (only  one  teachers’  college  on 
record  makes  it  a  requirement  for  future  teachers). 

.\ccrcHlitation  of  toaeher  training  is  shaping 
up  for  195.3.  By  October,  the  National  Council  on 
-Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  will  be  in  exist¬ 
ence,  ready  to  start  two  years  of  work  to  devise  stan¬ 
dards  and  visiting  procMures. 

The  council,  backed  by  five  sponsoring  groups,  is  in 
a  iX)sition  to  set  up  criteria  for  teacher  training,  then 
check  each  institution  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
being  met.  But  decisions  will  mean  nothing  without 
support  of  teachers  generally,  and  all  those  who  train, 
certify  and  hire  them.  Success  of  the  accreditation 
movement  demands  a  unity  in  the  profession  that  is 
likely  to  reveal  just  how  professional  its  members 
really  are. 

Mow  GI  bill  is  superior  to  that  of  World  War  II 
in  many  particulars.  Important  among  them  is  the 
indirect  but  significant  role  given  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  the  approval  of  courses.  The  ofiBce  and 
its  commissioner  have  no  veto  powers;  their  services 
are  purely  advisory,  but  they  must  be  used. 

Service  No.  I:  States  are  final  authority  on  ap¬ 
proval  of  courses.  But  prior  to  course  approval,  those 
states  that  want  federal  remuneration  for  their  labors 
(most  do)  must  develop  a  plan,  satisfactory  to  the 
Veterans’  Administrator,  on  approval  procedures.  The 
VA  is  required  by  law  to  go  to  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
for  advice  on  whether  or  not  that  plan  is  sound  edu¬ 
cationally.  Fiurthermore,  the  OfiBce  of  Education  is 
required  to  assist  states  that  want  help  in  developing 
approval  machinery. 
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Service  No.  II:  States  may,  without  further  ado. 
approve  courses  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  is  required  to  maintain  a  list  of  those 
agencies  “nationally  recognized.” 

Service  No.  Ill:  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
acts  as  an  ex-officio  member  on  an  advisory’  committee 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs.  He  is  there 
to  give  his  professional  viewpoint  on  the  educational 
soundness  of  the  law.  The  committee,  if  it  wishes, 
may  make  recommendations  directly  to  Congress. 

On  all  major  points,  the  new  law  is  in  keeping  with 
principles  set  forth  by  Rep.  Teague’s  Select  Com¬ 
mittee.  Senate  attempts  to  vary  benefits  according  to 
tuition  charged  by  scIkkiI  failed. 

.Imoriean  Lo|(ion-!VEA  friendship  is  officially 
intact,  although  neither  group  is  happy  with  the 
other.  At  the  NEA  convention,  .\merican  Legion 
Commander  Don  Wilson,  after  an  amicable  address 
to  teachers,  was  cornered  by  the  press  and  forced  to 
admit  that  he  had  read  in  advance  and  approved  the 
American  Legion  Mafiazine  article  railing  at  NE.\ 
“hierarchy”  for  encouraging  schools  in  “subversive 
teaching.”  The  NE.A  outwardly  countered  with  mild¬ 
ness,  passing  a  resolution  “deploring”  the  incident.  In¬ 
wardly,  it  suggests  that  some  American  Legion  leaders 
are  encouraging  Legionnaires  in  anti-school  thinking. 

Terhnical  aid  to  local  school  systems  is 

being  offered  through  an  increasing  number  of  schools 
of  education  as  graduate  training  is  revised. 

Trend  in  requirements  for  a  doctorate  in  education¬ 
al  administration  is,  of  course,  toward  field  work. 
Trend  in  field  work  is  away  from  indisidual  projects 
toward  group  undertakings.  Working  with  a  team 
under  the  guidance  of  an  expert,  doctorate  candidates 
go  into  a  local  school  system  to  offer  technical  serv’ices 
as  the  teaching  staff  and  public  size  up,  talk  over  and 
act  upon  scho<il  problems.  One  school  of  education 
believes  that  the  experience  is  so  valuable  in  impro\’- 
ing  competencies  of  future  administrators  that  it  has 
dipi^ed  into  capital  to  support  the  program. 


•  Administration 


No  joh  in  education  varies  more  than  that  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  Jobs  range  from 
positions  similar  to  that  of  a  large  city  superintenden¬ 
cy  to  the  keeper  of  a  few  de-popidated  rural  schools. 
Salary,  competency,  training  and  duties  usually  vary 
accordingly. 

Thought  of  reorganization  of  school  districts  made 
some  county  superintendents  shake  in  their  shoes. 
They  could  see  each  reorganized  district  becoming 
independent,  dealing  directly  with  the  state.  Others 
saw  in  the  movement  an  opportunity. 

When  school  districts  in  a  county  reorganize,  usual¬ 
ly  units  formed  are  not  large.  Instead  of  10  rural 
schools  with  20  pupils  each,  there  will  be  one  com¬ 


munity  school  of  2(X)  pupils.  E\  en  a  200-pupil  school 
cannot  funiish  all  of  the  health,  guidance,  transporta¬ 
tion,  audio-\  isual  services  needetl.  New  role  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  many  states  may  be  that  of 
administrator  of  special  services  for  all  reorganized 
districts  in  the  county. 

Said  a  speaker  at  a  Uni\  ersity  of  Wisconsin  confer¬ 
ence  for  county  superintendents  this  month:  “When 
reorganization  hits,  something  new  comes  into  the 
picture.  Unless  county  superintendents  study  their 
roles,  someone  else  will  do  it  for  them.” 

Heavy  class  load,  although  a  problem,  is  a  less 
serious  strain  on  teachers  than  class  interruptions, 
after-hour  respKmsibilities,  monitoring  jobs,  super¬ 
vision  of  noon-hour  activities,  and  drives  for  funds, 
teachers  report. 

Teacher  load  is  said  to  have  l)ceu  largely  over¬ 
looked  when  schools  make  studies  for  improvement  of 
curriculum.  Often  citizens’  committees  and  university 
field  workers  investigate  school  needs  but  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  increased  manpower  necessaiy' 
to  put  the  changes  into  effect. 

These  measures  would  help:  (1)  hiring  “floating” 
teachers,  part-time  teachers,  or  substitutes  to  relieve 
regular  teachers  periodically  for  other  activity  (2) 
rotation  of  extra  assignments  (.3)  inclusion  within  the 
curriculum  of  many  extracurricular  activities. 

For  pnblie  anderstanding  of  schools  in  large 
cities,  there  must  be  a  decentralization  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority.  In  no  other  way,  says  Supt. 
William  H.  Lemmel,  of  Baltimore,  can  large  city 
school  systems  achieve  close  asstK'iation  between 
home  and  school.  Many  administrative  decisions  now 
handed  down  by  a  central  office  should  be  made 
locally,  after  joint  exploration  and  study  by  teachen 
and  parents.  An  all-city  citizen-teacher  committee, 
he  says,  will  not  do.  Members  are  too  far  remo\ed 
from  local  communities. 

Many  questions  relating  to  buildings,  curriculum, 
time  sch^ules,  reporting  to  parents,  school  social 
problems  and  extracurricular  activities  can  l)e  handled 
more  effecti\  ely  in  their  local  setting.  Perhaps,  school 
problems  that  pique  parents  the  most  are  “building*  I 
affairs. 

Sidelight  to  the  attack  on  tests  is  that  some 
teachers  hesitate  to  order  free  teaching  aids.  They 
want  all  materials  to  be  on  officially  “approved”  lists. 
The  overly  cautious  attitude  will  bar  from  the  class¬ 
room  worthwhile  pamphlets,  films  and  filmstrips. 
Many  are  ephemeral  in  nature  (example:  those  com¬ 
ing  up  on  the  November  election);  by  the  time  the}' 
are  approved  through  normal  channels,  use  for  them 
will  be  over. 

Last  month  the  New  York  City  school  system  sent 
to  all  principals  a  guide  for  selection  of  “non-listed’ 
instructional  materials.  Foreword  emphasizes  that 
approval  of  such  literature  or  visual  aids  remains  witii 
the  head  of  the  school,  but  urges  appointment  of  a  I 
teacher-committee  to  review  all  items  prior  to  usf 
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Some  principles  to  be  followed:  (1)  materials  must 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward  educational 
goals  (2)  advertising  content  must  be  in  good  taste, 
unobtrusive  (3)  wherever  possible,  materials  provided 
bv  an  industry  as  a  whole,  rather  than  by  individual 
companies,  should  be  used  (4)  materials  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues  may  be  used,  but  teachers  should  create 
a  balance  of  materials  representing  different  view¬ 
points  (5)  decision  to  use  material  released  periodi¬ 
cally  does  not  implv  advance  acceptance  of  every 
issue;  each  succeeding  issue  should  be  appraised 
before  distribution  to  pupils. 

Modern  edneation  superior  to  schooling  25 
years  ago  as  measuretl  in  six  ways.  These  facts,  out- 
iinetl  by  Chicago  Supt.  Herold  C,  Hunt,  should  be 
repeated  (witli  explanation)  often: 

Today’s  schools  are  doing  a  more  effective  job  of 
teaching  the  three  R’s.  Today’s  schools  develop  pupils 
who  are  better  equipped  to  earn  a  living.  Today’s 
schools  hold  pupils  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  To¬ 
day’s  schools  put  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  on 
human  relations  and  international  understanding. 
Today’s  schools  offer  pupils  a  much  richer  and  more 
varied  program  of  studies  and  activities.  Today’s 
schools  co-operate  more  fully  with  the  home  and  com- 
munih'.  (Evidence  for  these  statements  is  abundant.) 

School  public  relatious  have  matured,  re¬ 
ports  the  NEA.  In  15  discussion  groups  on  school- 
community  relationships  at  the  NEA  convention,  not 
one  person  is  reported  to  have  said,  “We  must  sell 
education.” 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'‘The  Selection  of  School  Principals,”  Wm.  M.  Hadley.  School 
Board  Jour.,  ]uly  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 
(Twenty-three  rules  gathered  from  10  school  systems  in  which 
jmncipals  have  been  found  to  be  extraordinarily  capable  and 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.) 

“When  Recommendations  Gather  Dust,  It's  Time  for  Lay  Par¬ 
ticipation,”  Edw.  J.  Russell.  Nation’s  Schools,  July  1952.  919 
.V.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (First  article  of  a  series  on 
installation  of  a  new  curriculum  in  the  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  schools. ) 
“An  Open  Letter  to  Teachers,”  Paul  WoKulring.  Harper’s,  July 
1952.  ( There’s  more  to  .school  criticism  than  trouble  stirred  by 
reactionaries,  says  a  Western  Wa.shington  College  of  Education 
professor.  Since  public  schools  belong  to  the  people,  profes¬ 
sional  educators  should  let  citizens  d(4crmine  basic  jwliaj.) 


•  Professional  Relations 


Neu'  NEA  presideut  elected  by  the  annual  dele¬ 
gate  assembly  in  Detroit  this  month  is  Mrs.  Sara  C. 
Caldwell,  a  biology  teacher  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

This  year  marks  the  first  time  a  Puerto  Rican  teacher 
has  been  elected  to  a  vice-presidency,  and  the  first 
time  a  Negro  has  held  a  national  office.  The  Puerto 
Rican  is  Sr.  Virgilio  Brunet,  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Teach¬ 
ers  Association;  the  Negro  is  President  Geo.  W.  Gore 
of  Florida  A.  &  M.  at  Tallahassee. 

Time  and  place  of  next  summer’s  meeting:  June 
28  to  July  3  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


If  experieuce  were  the  best  teacher,  the 

best  teachers  would  be  those  with  the  most  experi¬ 
ence.  And  that,  says  Wm.  C.  Morse  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  School  of  Education,  takes  care  of  the 
idea  that  all  teacher  training  programs  need  is  more 
practice  teaching  or  internship. 

“It  is  an  illusion,”  he  point  out,  “that  ‘actual  experi¬ 
ence,’  by  and  of  itself,  provides  effective  training. 
.Actual  experience  is  raw  material  for  education,  not 
education  itself.  Values  accrue  from  experience  be¬ 
cause  experience  provides  a  ‘reality  shock.’  It  creates 
an  anxiety  for  knowing,  and  gives  students  a  sense  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  excellent  for  leading  the  ill- 
fitted  from  the  profession  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Morse’s  plea  is  not  for  less  student  teaching.  It 
is  for  more  student  teaching,  closely  co-ordinated 
with  theory  courses  and  seminars,  and  accompanied 
by  better  supervision. 

Michigan  State’s  School  of  Edneation  will 
lie  headed  by  Lee  M.  'Thurston,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  Michigan.  Appointment  be¬ 
comes  effective  July  1,  1953,  when  his  present  term 
of  office  expires. 

For  professional  growth  of  teachers,  in- 

service  training  must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  an  ad¬ 
junct,  but  as  a  core  of  the  school’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  writes  Howard  W.  Hightower  of  the  Mattoon 
( Ill. )  schools  in  a  recent  isstie  of  Educational  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Supervision. 

'These  realizations  about  in-service  education  on  the 
part  of  administrators  produce  the  best  results,  he 
says: 

1.  Just  as  the  teacher  should  belie\’e  that  every 
child  in  his  class  can  learn,  so  the  administrator  should 
l>elieve  that  each  member  of  his  staff  can  grow. 

2.  In-service  courses  should  not  be  “provided”  for 
teachers;  staff  members  should  be  led  to  recognize 
their  own  problems,  outline  their  own  study. 

3.  In-service  training  must  be  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess,  since  rarely  are  educational  problems  “solved.” 
Teaching  can  never  be  perfect,  it  can  only  be  better 
or  worse. 

4.  Best  staff  thinking  comes  when  the  staff  is  re¬ 
laxed  and  in  pleasant  surroundings.  ('There  should 
be  some  time  during  the  school  day  for  in-service 
education. ) 

Teacher-training  institutions,  comments  Mr.  High¬ 
tower,  can  do  more  to  guide  student  attitudes  toward 
in-service  training.  New  teachers  don’t  seem  to  realize 
that  to  grow  on  the  job  is  part  of  the  job. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  to  Preserve  a  Salary  Schedule  While  Making  Cost-of- 
Living  Adjustments,”  Gunnard  Newman.  School  Board  Jour., 
July  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Good  salary 
schedules  can  be  wrecked  by  flat  cost-of-living  pay  increases.) 

“Teacher  Orientation,”  Carleton  M.  Saunders.  School  Execu¬ 
tive,  July  1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (Report  on  orienta¬ 
tion  ^ivities,  and  description  of  a  “teachers  kit”  placed  in  the 
hatuis  of  each  netv  teacher.) 
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•  Teaching  Methods  and  Prohiems 


First  ^rado  teaehers  need  more  help  than 
others.  The  situation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first 
grade  teacher’s  ability.  Because  of  birthrate  trends. 
howe\'er,  more  new  teachers  are  needed  for  the  first 
grade  than  for  any  other  grade  level.  Hence  many 
are  short  on  exxjerience. 

Before  the  Chicago  public  schools  open  this  fall, 
all  first  grade  teachers  will  have  received  a  75-page 
printed  bulletin  written  especially  for  them.  Teai- 
niqucs  for  the  First  Grade  Teacher  is  .specific  in  its 
suggestions,  carefully  covering  what  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days 
of  school.  Then  it  takes  up  the  program  for  the 
.semester.  (Note  aljout  preparation  for  the  first  day: 
“Become  familiar  with  some  of  the  nursery  rhymes 
and  songs  children  learned  in  kindergarten.  Pupil 
response  to  your  knowledge  will  be  gratifying.”) 

By  the  end  of  the  fir.st  week,  the  bulletin  says,  chil¬ 
dren  should  (1)  rwognize  orderly  procedure  of  the 
school— coming  in  and  going  out,  at  recess,  in  the 
laboratory  (2)  know  the  different  parts  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  have  access  (3)  recognize  colors  and 
know  their  names  (4)  know  where  their  lockers  are 
(5)  be  aware  of  room  rules,  room  schedide  and  their 
own  room  responsibility  (6)  know  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  patrol  Ijoys  (7)  know  how  to  handle  work- 
tools—  paper,  pencil,  crayons,  chalk,  erasers,  scissors, 
paints,  books. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  first  grade  teacher 
.should  know  (1)  something  alx)ut  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  her  group  in  terms  of  their  background  of 
experience  (2)  their  interests  (3)  their  age  span, 
chronological  and  mental  ( 4 )  their  \’oice  development 

(5)  cases  of  left  handedness,  eye  and  speech  defects 

(6)  names  of  children. 

English  error-of-tho-wock,  [xxsted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  a  Cincinnati  high  school  calls  to 
attention  of  students  one  common  mistake  in  speech. 
Fault  to  be  eradicated  is  chosen  bv  a  committee  of 
pupils  and  faculty  members.  Teachers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  attacking  the  error  as  it  occurs  in  their  classes. 

For  good  work  by  groups  in  studv  of  current 
problems,  the  teacher  should  decide  wfiat  type  of 
grouping  is  be.st.  There  are  many  bases  for  division: 
ability,  mutual  interests,  diagnostic  needs,  alphabetical 
order  or  seat  location,  sociometric  choices,  communih' 
area,  \’ocational  goals.  Outcome  of  group  efforts  de¬ 
pends,  in  no  small  measure,  on  the  type  of  grouping 
selected  for  a  project. 

L’si/ig  Current  Materials  to  Study  Current  Problems 
—A  Resource  Guide  for  the  Social  Studies  Teacher 
(Stanford  University  Press;  $1)  gives  details  on 
methods  and  presents  sample  assignments.  Alpha¬ 
betical  or  seat  order  grouping,  it  says,  should  be  used 
only  for  very  short  and  specific  class  work.  The 
system  is  handy  for  getting  a  quick  survey  of  class 
opinion,  at  the  same  time  enabling  each  pupil  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views. 


Booklets  on  how  current  materials  may  be  used  in 
other  subject  matter  areas  are  on  the  way.  .\11  methods 
have  been  developed  by  the  California  Council  for  the 
Improvement  of  Instruction. 

Few  flat  rules  on  pupil  reporting  can  be 

made  to  cover  all  instances.  Needs  of  pupils,  wishes 
of  parents,  theories  of  teachers  var>’.  But  “Reporting 
Pupil  Progress,”  in  the  June  i.ssue  of  National  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principal,  suggests  one  that  all  schools  might 
do  well  to  follow:  “The  wise  administration  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  school  will  relieve  parent 
anxiety.  Through  some  type  of  meeting,  conference 
or  report,  a  school  will  prox’ide  opportunity  for  parents 
to  learn  how  their  children  are  doing  without,  of 
course,  placing  the  teacher  in  the  difficult  position  of 
ha\  ing  to  know  at  so  early  a  date  all  about  each  child.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Combating  Prejudice  Through  Scienev  Teaching,  R.  Will  Bur¬ 
nett,  Nat.  Scietice  Teachers  Assn.,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  6,  D.C. 
3Ip.  $1.  Mimeographed.  (Information  on  raves  for  use  by 
teachers  in  biology  and  general  science  classes.) 

.\rt  in  the  Elementary  Sch(X)ls.  Board  of  Education,  1 10  Liv¬ 
ingston  St.,  Brooklyn.  I35p.  (A  guide  for  teaching  art.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  contribution  of  art  to  total  decelonmcnt  of  the 
child,  on  iiulividual  experimentation  icith  materials,  rather  than 
on  art  standards.) 

Better  Learning  Through  Current  Materials,  Lucien  Kinney 
and  Katharine  Dresden,  editors.  Stanford  V.  Press,  Stanford, 
Calif.  2I5p.  $3.  (A  revised  edition,  tcith  netv  chapters  on 
solving  life’s  problems  and  using  the  “community  as  current 
material.") 

College  Learning  and  Teaching,  Ray  II.  Simpson  and  E.  S. 
Broten.  U.  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Research  and  Service,  Urbana, 
III.  HOp.  Single  copies  free.  (Survey  of  the  extent  to  which 
modern  teaching  methods  arc  applied  in  college  classrooms.) 


•  Curriculum 


In  study  of  the  United  Nations,  these  facts 
should  be  emphasized,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Earl  J.  McGrath  told  teachers  at  the  NE.\  con- 
^•ention  this  month: 

One:  the  United  Nations  is  not  dominated  by  Com¬ 
munists,  as  has  been  shown  by  U.N.  x’Oting  record. 

Two:  the  United  Nations,  although  an  organization 
of  many  sovereign  states,  does  not  adx'ocate  nor  lead 
to  any  structure  of  world  government. 

Three:  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  does  not 
conflict  with  our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  (It  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
which  is  still  under  discussion  in  the  United  Nations.) 

Four:  those  who  believe  in  the  United  Nations 
and  wish  to  see  its  program  advanced  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  lower  their  loyalty  to  their  own 
country. 

.\ny  moN’e  to  stop  teaching  about  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Mr.  McGrath  warned,  would  be  a  disservice  to 
youth  and  to  the  nation.  Education  is  based  upon 
the  premise  of  the  improvability  of  society;  schools 
are  obligated  to  teach  about  those  agencies  and  move¬ 
ments  whose  aim  is  to  promote  human  welfare  and 
international  understanding. 
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•  Guidance 


Behavior  of  children  is  the  greatest  problem 
for  the  elementary  school  teacher,  according  to  a 
surves’  made  by  Louis  Kaplan  of  the  Oregon  College 
of  Education.  While  teachers  should  be  responsible 
for  guiding  children’s  actions,  he  says,  many  seem  to 
do  so  in  a  frame  of  mind  unconducive  to  a  good  out- 
tomc.  Results  of  his  questioning  show  that  the  tx'pcs 
of  lH*ha\ior  which  “annoy  and  disturb”  teachers  are 
nonnal  for  children,  unpleasant  for  adults. 

Some  of  the  behavior  patterns  that  distressed  a  high 
percentage  of  teachers:  carelessness  in  work  and  dress, 
indifference  to  schoolwork,  neglect  to  complete  assign¬ 
ments,  disinterest  in  working  to  capacity,  day-dream¬ 
ing,  lack  of  attention  in  class,  \  ocal  aggressiveness, 
disregard  for  rights  of  others.  Many  were  disturbetl 
that  a  child  could  be  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  be¬ 
fore  he  had  mastered  skills  of  a  lower  grade. 

Mr.  Kaplan’s  conclusion  (appearing  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research): 
“The  elementary  school  teacher  of  today  is  trying  to 
implement  a  modern  program  of  education  with  only 
hazy  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
education  is  based  .  .  .  They  need  to  understand,  ac¬ 
cept,  tolerate  normal  behai  ior  patterns  of  children.” 

False  ideas  about  government  service  are 

held  by  most  students,  c'omplains  Robert  Ramspeck, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
There’s  the  idea  that  goi  emment  employment  ham¬ 
pers,  frustrates  and  discourages  competent  people;  that 
government  seri’ice  is  a  refuge  for  the  incompetent 
and  mediocre,  that  all  government  jobs  are  clerical 
jobs.  Teachers,  often  under  similar  impressions  them¬ 
selves,  do  little  to  correct  these  misconceptions,  pro¬ 
tests  the  civil  service  chairman. 

To  teachers  charged  with  vocational  guidance,  he 
would  assign  two  special  tasks:  (1)  seeing  that  pupils 
are  informed  of  the  wide  variety  of  jobs,  opportunities 
and  advantages  in  government  service  (2)  seeing  that 
classes  visit  federal  government  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity  during  job  study. 

To  all  teachers  he  would  assign  another  responsi¬ 
bility,  more  important:  alerting  students  to  the  need 
for  strengthening  and  preserving  the  merit  system  — 
“its  vitality  and  eflfectiveness  are  now  threatened  by 
public  apathy  and  hostility.” 

Explains  Mr.  Ramspeck:  “Tendency  to  belittle 
government  in  general  is  an  American  characteristic 
...  It  is  part  of  the  average  American’s  conviction  that 
he  is  just  as  good  as  the  next  fellow.  But  recently  this 
tendency  has  taken  an  alarming  shape.  Not  only  has 
public  service  become  the  target  of  blanket  criticism 
■ . .  but  deliberate  and  malicious  smearing  of  govern¬ 
ment  employes  as  a  class  has  become  the  order  of  the 
ilay  .  .  .  Reckless  and  indiscriminate  attacks  on  go\’- 
emment  and  government  personnel  can  undermine 
the  American  people’s  faith  in  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ,  .  .  Here  is  a  responsibility  for  American  edu¬ 
cators,  for  theirs  is  the  task  of  instilling  in  young 
minds  those  ideals  that  are  basic  to  our  way  of  life.” 


Half  of  IVow  Hampsihiro  high  stehools  have 
incorporated  into  instnictional  and  guidance  programs 
state-prepared  materials  on  military  serxice.  Many 
of  the  schools  follow  the  advice  of  a  guide  prepared 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Yottth’s  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  \ational  Security  —  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Plan. 

The  guide  (loose-leaf  so  that  new  chapters  may  be 
added  periodically)  urges  local  development  of  mili¬ 
tary  service  orientation  programs,  but  recommends 
one  unit  for  all  boys  in  high  school:  thorough  study 
of  what  goes  on  in  induction  centers,  and  why.  ( Many 
school  people,  before  installing  the  program  locally, 
attended  a  state  education  department-sponsored 
workshop  at  an  induction  center,  where  participants 
went  through  all  induction  procedures.) 

Other  proposed  units  of  study  ( in  what  classes  they 
are  used  is  left  up  to  local  schools)  concern  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  \arious  branches  of  service,  citizenship 
concepts,  general  characteristics  of  military  life.  Into 
the  last  is  worked  lessons  on  the  need  for  personal 
adjustment  to  military  discipline,  lack  of  privacy, 
regimentation. 

Orientation  bnlletin  board  is  an  idea  for 
September.  Rather  than  giving  complete  information, 
ixisters  and  signs  could  tell  new  pupils  where  they 
should  go  to  get  help  with  the  different  questions  and 
types  of  problems  that  baffle  the  newcomer. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“.A  Comnniiiitij  Youth  Develoiunent  Program,”  Ediic-utiunul 
Monographs,  June  1952.  V.  of  Chieago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ace., 
Chicago  37.  59p.  81.50.  (First  rejwrt  on  a  10-tjear  youth 
development  plan  being  conducted  in  a  middle-sized  Midwest 
town  by  local  youth  agencies  and  the  Committee  on  Human 
Development,  U.  of  Chieago. ) 

The  Pn-paration  and  Training  of  Pupil  Pt-rsonnol  Workers. 
California  State  Dept,  of  Education.  86p.  (Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  development  of  new  credentials.) 

“Causes  and  Cures  of  Juvenile  Delinquencu”  \Vm.  W.  Brick- 
man.  School  &  Society,  June  28,  1952.  1.5  Amsterdam  Ave., 

N.  Y.  23.  ( Review  of  recent  literature  on  juvenile  delinquen¬ 

cy.  Conclusion:  there  is  broad  difference  of  opinion  on  causes, 
cures,  vrevention,  hut  nwre  and  more  writers  are  falling  in  line 
with  the  idea  of  multiple  causation.) 


•  Student  Activities 


Children  are  scorning  stamps  for  stickers, 
labels  and  seals.  Top  hobby  hit  among  eight-  to  sixteen- 
year-olds,  reports  the  American  Hobby  Federation,  has 
changed  in  the  past  two  years  from  stamp  collecting 
to  acquiring  tremendous  assortments  of  colorful  pic¬ 
tures  and  slogans.  Usually  they  are  clipped  from  the 
packaging  on  household  supplies;  paper  bands  around 
canned  goods  are  highly  suitable,  or  any  advertising 
material  that  sticks. 

To  those  adults  who  see  the  pastime  as  inane,  the 
federation  points  out  that  it  is  not  only  completely 
harmless  (compare  the  rage  for  hub-caps  and  hood 
ornaments),  but  that  it  has  its  educational  benefits. 
In  their  search  for  labels,  children  become  familiar 
with  a  wide  array  of  manufacturers  and  their  products. 
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Other  top  hobbies  among  children  (in  order  of 
descending  popularity):  autograph  collecting,  model 
plane  construction,  woodcraft,  insect  collecting,  stamp 
collecting,  painting,  dolls,  photography  and  model 
railroading.  “Note,”  comments  the  federation,  “that 
four  of  the  top  hobbies  are  creati\  e.  In  ’50,  nine  of  10 
top  hobbies  were  spurred  by  the  acquisitive  drive. 

Project  for  the  student  eonneil:  sponsor  a 
display  showing  teachers’  hobbies.  E.xhibit  could 
include  collections,  painting,  scidpture,  sewing,  cook¬ 
ing,  souvenirs  from  trips,  perhaps  curious  papers 
culled  from  classes  in  the  past. 

The  proposal  is  one  of  several,  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Red  Letter  Days,  suggested  as  means  for  ac¬ 
quainting  new  students  with  faculty  members.  (For 
address  of  huUetm,  see  ^E\V  CLASSROOM  MATERIAL.) 

Editorial  for  student  editors,  appearing  in 
the  June  7  issue  of  Editor  Publisher,  will  not  please 
them.  The  question:  Can  editors  of  student  publica¬ 
tions  rightly  shout  “violation  of  freedom  of  press” 
when  an  adviser  or  administrative  authority  bans  an 
article?  The  answer:  they  cannot. 

The  article  rea.sons:  “Some  educators  and  editors 
in  the  past  have  said  that  we  cannot  teach  journalism 
students  respect  for  freedom  of  the  press  if  we  do  not 
let  them  practice  it.  We  disagree  if  that  means  giving 
them  free  rein  to  print  what  they  please  .  .  .  All 
editors  of  commercial  publications  have  a  higher 
authority  to  whom  they  are  responsible,  unless  they 
happen  to  own  the  property  themselves  .  .  .  Except 
for  the  latter  instance,  someone  provides  the  editor 
with  facilities  to  publish,  and  he  must  account  for  his 
stewardship.” 


•  ReUgion 


Public  schools  will  never  be  godless  so  long 
as  teachers  have  personal  religious  faith.  Delegates 
at  the  NE.\  convention  this  month  heard  two  speakers 
say  that  schools  should  carefully  avoid  teaching  of 
religious  beliefs.  Schools  do  have  responsibility,  they 
agreed,  to  hire  teachers  who,  by  example  and  precept, 
instill  in  pupils  those  values  which  all  religions  uphold. 

Asked  Henry  H.  Hill,  president  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  and  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission:  “Are  all  places  of  assembly  or 
work— stores,  factories  and  market  places— to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  godless  because  in  them  man  does  not  go 
through  ritual  or  study  the  dogma  of  his  church? 
There  is  being  read  into  the  word  sectilar,  which  has 
been  used  to  designate  civil  as  separated  from  reli¬ 
gious  affairs,  the  pejorative  idea  that  secular  is  evil 
.  .  .  Public  schools  must  remain  secular  unless  we 
change  those  underlying  concepts  and  practices  which 
have  made,  and  to  date  have  kept,  America  relatively 
free  from  religious  quarrels,  wars  and  intolerances  . . .” 

The  good  teacher,  Mr.  Hill  continued,  has  qualities 
which  will  “rub  off”  on  pupils.  So  long  as  teachers 
are  personally  religious,  and  believe  in  the  values 


in  no 


common  among  all  faiths,  public  schools  are 
danger  of  godlessness. 

Charles  P.  Taft  was  less  satisfied  that  public  schools ,, 
are  doing  all  they  should  to  support  religion.  Teach- !: 
ers,  he  indicated,  are  giving  little  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  Ixdief  in  God.  “If  we  try  to  answer  fc 
in  public  schools  the  basic  cpiestions  of  religion- R 
\Vliat  is  Goel?  and  What  is  man  s  relation  to  him?— we 
enter  violent  controversy.  But  public  education  now 
has  moved  to  the  opposite  extreme,”  he  warned.  While 
it  cannot  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  religion,  it  can 
train  and  appoint  only  teachers  who  have  religious 
faith.  He  asked:  “Why  is  not  a  solid  personal  char¬ 
acter  based  on  religion  an  essential  quality  for  a  good 
teacher?” 

“If  pupils  are  to  lH*come  capable  of  independent 
judgment,”  he  said,  “they  must  be  taught  the  necessih 
of  basing  judgments  on  knowledge  and  religious  coii- 
victions.  This  is  part  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  live 
acceptably  as  individuals  ...  It  is  an  effort  to  help 
them  develop  a  strong  thread  of  resistant  fibre  upon 
which  to  string  acquired  knowledge.”  Only  the 
teacher  with  religious  convictions  of  his  own  is  cap¬ 
able  of  such  a  teaching  task,  Mr.  Taft  held. 

Teachers,  as  individuals,  he  added,  should  help 
churches  do  a  better  technical  job  of  religious  train¬ 
ing.  As  church  members,  they  can  improve  churei- 
school  instruction  by  showing  how  it  can  be  related 
to  activities  in  the  school;  as  teachers  they  can 
strengthen  the  moral  foundation  of  public  education 

Public  schools  can  further  contribute  to  pupils’  re  J 
ligious  training,  he  said,  by  making  every  effort  to 
secure  local  agreement  on  inclusion  of  non-contro- 
versial  religious  material  into  non-religion  courses  fa 
surprising  amount  of  such  material  is  already  there 
and  a  surprising  amount  can  be  added”). 
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CURRESr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Religion  and  the  Public  Schools  —  Some  Legal  Problem 
Warren  E.  Gauerke.  School  Sc  Society,  June  28,  1952.  li| 
'Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Review  of  controversies  involdst 
religious  instruction  in  public  schools.) 
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•  Atidio-Visual 


Bif{  TV  hour  for  children,  from  5  to  6  p.  a 

is  the  one  schools  need  to  crack  with  hobby  program 
and  worth-while  entertainment.  Currently,  more  pre-j 
grams  featmdng  violence  and  crime  are  offered  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o’clock  than  at  any  other  timed 
day.  So  parents  making  a  TV  study  in  Virgini 
found. 

School-sponsored  programs  can  compete  with  gam 
ster  violence  and  cowboy  gunplay,  insists  L.  Amdc 
Pike,  Radio-TV  director  for  the  California  Teach«| 
Association.  His  proof:  Playcrafters  Club,  an  aiw 
and  crafts  TV  show  sponsored  by  the  southern  sectioB 
of  the  CTA,  is  attracting  300,()()0  child  viewers  daiM 
—as  many  as  make  up  the  combined  audience  of  thmP 
stations  presenting  crime  and  Western  movies  d 
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Comniorc'ial  broadcaNtors  were  startled  to 

learn  that  by  July  11,  nine  applications  had  been  re- 
ceivetl  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  non -commercial  educational  television  stations. 
“Evidently,”  suggested  Variety,  “educators  mean  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Honors  for  quick  action  go  to  institutions  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Florida,  Kansas,  New  York  and  Texas.  The 
nine  applicants:  Bay  Area  Educational  Television 
.\ssociation  (schools,  colleges  and  other  educational 
groups  in  and  near  San  Francisco),  the  New  York 
Board  of  Regents  (five  applications  sought  channels 
in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  New  York 
City).  Lindsay  Hopkins  Vocational  School  of  Dade 
County,  F’la.;  Kansas  State  College  at  Manhattan,  and 
the  University  of  Houston  and  Houston  Independent 
School  District. 


CURRESr  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Tt-aching  Through  Radio  and  Tt-lt-vision,  Wni.  B.  Letemon 
and  Edw.  Stasheff.  Rinelwrt  6-  Co.,  232  Madiwn  Ace.,  .V.  Y. 
16.  560p.  $4.7-5.  (New  edition  of  a  text  on  school  broad¬ 

casting.  Each  chapter  contains  up-to-date  information  on 
educational  television. ) 

Enriching  the  Curriculum  Through  Motion  Pictures,  Wesley  C. 
Meierhenrtf.  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln  H.  255p. 
S4.  (Ful)  report  on  a  four-year  investigation  of  the  value  of 
fihis  for  enrichment  of  the  high  sclund  curriculum.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Special  duty  of  adult  educators  should  be 
dislodging  two  fixed  ideas  about  education,  suggests 
Edwin  S.  Burdell,  president  of  the  Cooper  Union  in 
New  York  City.  Out  must  go  the  idea  that  education 
is  for  the  young  and,  with  it,  the  idea  that  schools  are 
for  children  and  youth. 

“A  school  building  or  classroom  designed  to  serve 
one  age  group  is  a  luxury  no  public  school  can  afiford,” 
he  recently  told  students  in  the  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  conoucted  by  International  Business  Machines. 
At  the  rate  public  adult  education  is  expending,  it  has 
no  place  to  go  except  into  elementary  school  build¬ 
ings.  “The  situation,”  he  muse<l,  “calls  for  some  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  part  of  designers  of  schoolroom  furni¬ 
ture  .  .  .  the  most  economical  would  be  of  a  new 
design  that  can,  by  turning  it  on  its  side  or  upside 
down,  change  from  a  desk  for  children  into  a  seat 
with  a  writing  arm  for  an  adult.” 
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Sh«rt  courses  on  economics  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  employees  by  about  1,000  companies.  Many 
use  a  four-session  course  called  “In  Our  Hands,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  American  Economic  Foundation;  others, 
“How  Our  Business  System  Operates,”  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  some,  a 
course  put  out  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  Do  the 
lessons  take  effect?  Management  says  that  they  do. 
To  find  out,  instructions  give  “before”  and  “after” 
tests.  Results  hinge  heavily  on  the  question  “What  is 
the  surest  way  to  raise  the  country’s  living  standard?” 
(Answer:  “Produce  more  goods  per  man  per  hour.”) 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  small  test  is  no  test  when  it  comes  to  experi¬ 
menting  with  inoculations  to  prevent  paralytic  after¬ 
effects  of  polio.  This  month,  35,000  children  of  ages 
one  through  six  are  receiving  injections  of  the  human 
blood  fraction  gamma  globulin  in  a  ix)lio  immuniz<i- 
tion  experiment  taking  place  in  Harris  County,  Tex. 
But  the  test  must  c-over  another  75,000  before  results 
can  be  considered  reliable.  Any  polio  test  must  be 
on  a  tremendous  scale,  for  no  more  than  30  to  50 
cases  of  the  disease  are  likely  to  «xx^ur  among  50,000 
to  75,000  people. 

Workers  in  medical  research,  incidentally,  have 
found  that  proper  testing  of  most  medicines  and  treat¬ 
ments  requires  a  much  larger  sampling  of  patients 
than  thought  necessary  heretofore.  Physical  differ¬ 
ences  in  people,  and  differences  in  reactions,  are 
greater  than  medical  statisticians  previously  realized. 

Competitive  intersehooi  sports,  as  conducted 
in  most  high  schools,  would  scarcely  measure  up  to 
the  standards  prescribed  this  month  by  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Note  these 
details  of  its  resolution  that  interschool  athletic  com¬ 
petition  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram:  (1)  interschool  athletics  should  be  financed 
from  the  same  source  that  provides  funds  for  the  rest 
of  the  school  curriculum  (2)  competitive  athletics 
should  not  receive  funds  disproportionate  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  served  (3)  athletic  honors  should  be 
commensurate  with  badges  of  merit  granted  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  other  school  activities. 

Chief  state  school  officers  also  declared  opposition 
to  interschool  athletics  in  elementary  schools  and, 
except  on  a  very  limited  scope,  in  junior  high  schools 
as  well.  Where  interschool  competition  is  permitted 
for  girls  of  high  school  age,  they  said,  it  should  be 
conducted  and  officiated  by  professionally  qualified 
women  physical  educators,  using  approved  girls’  rules. 


•  VocationaUIndustrial 


Smith-HaHlies  Act  is  obsolete,  say  state  super¬ 
intendents.  Since  1917,  when  the  law  was  enacted, 
states  have  proved  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  to  use 
federal  money  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  granted. 
They  no  longer  need  to  follow  detailed  rules  on  how' 
each  dollar  is  spent.  Machinery  set  up  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  administering  federal  aid  to  voca¬ 
tional  education  “seems  to  have  been  designed  in 
keeping  with  a  belief  that  all  states  are  natural 
thieves,”  complains  Lee  Thurston,  state  superintendent 
in  Michigan. 

Originally,  many  of  the  rules  were  written  to  as¬ 
sure  high  standards  in  federally-aided  programs.  But 
many  standards  considered  high  in  1917  are  low  now; 
some  have  been  found  unwise.  (Report  on  home 
economic  programs  in  Minnesota  shows  that  federal- 
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l\’-aided  programs  are  not  one  bit  better  than  others.) 
At  present,  states  need  freedom  of  action  if  vocational 
education  is  to  be  improved. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Imarcl  of  directors 
of  the  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
has  asked  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  federal-state  relation¬ 
ships  in  vocational  education,  and  the  philosophy  be¬ 
hind  federal  vocational  education  acts.  States  also 
have  some  thinking  to  do  {sec  below). 

.\ttitude  of  state  suijerintendents  clashes  head-on 
with  that  of  a  Congressional  group  which  last  fall 
turned  in  a  report  ripping  into  malpractices  in  \’Oca- 
tional  education.  To  correct  them,  the  Hardy  sub¬ 
committee  proposed  even  greater  federal  control  of 
\ocational  education  than  prevails  now. 

Rolie  of  past  mistakes  in  attitude  toward  v  oca¬ 
tional  education  lives  on  to  confound  educators.  The 
relic:  separation,  at  the  state  level,  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  from  other  school  operations. 

Disdain  toward  vocational  training  on  the  part  of 
academic-minded  educators  kept  vocational  education 
in  a  position  of  unimportance  within  the  original  state 
education  agency.  Federal  money  for  vocational 
education  brought  about  the  special  and  separate  de¬ 
partment  of  vocational  education  which  appears  in 
many  states.  Because  vocational  education  is  part  of 
the  total  education  program,  it  should  be  organized, 
administered  and  financed  within  the  regular  educa¬ 
tion  framework  at  federal,  state  and  local  lev^els,  says 
the  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 


•  Buildiwig  attd  Equipment 

Best  nay  to  curb  building  costs,  and  at  the 

same  time  provide  structures  suitable  for  the  modem 
curriculum  and  community-school  program,  is  through 
wider  adoption  of  midti-use  classrooms,  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  told 
last  month.  A  classroom  that  goes  unused  during  a 
jwrtion  of  the  school  day,  and  all  of  the  evening,  is  an 
extravagance  for  taxpayers  and  a  challenge  to  school 
administrators  and  architects,  said  Los  Angeles  Archi¬ 
tect  Henry  L.  Wright. 

Full  utilization  of  multi-purpose  rooms,  the  conven¬ 
tion  noted,  demands  special  furniture  and  eejuipment, 
a  kind  that  can  be  rearranged  or  removed  from  the 
room  quickly.  Tables  and  chairs  should  fold  or  stack, 
cabinets  should  be  on  wheels. 

Boeause  of  tbe  steel  strike,  increase  in  self¬ 
authorization  of  critical  materials  for  school  buildings 
is  off  until  a  further  announcement  from  the  National 
Production  Authority.  Self-authorization  limits  were 
to  have  been  boosted  on  July  1,  but  they  currently 
remain  at  levels  in  effect  before:  (1)  five  tons  of  car¬ 
bon  steel  (2)  750  pounds  of  copper  (3)  1,000  pounds  of 
aluminum. 


iVeto  Classroom  Material 


1000  Topics  koh  Enclish  Tiik.mes  .  .  .  arc  listed  | 

in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Illiiwis  English  Bulletin.  | 

For  a  c'opy,  write  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teach-  | 

ers  of  English,  121  Lincoln  Hall,  Urhana.  25c. 

Many  Iokas  kou  Citizenship  Day  .  .  .  are  sug-  \ 

gesteil  in  the  September  niiinlKT  of  Red  Letter  i 

Days,  a  monthly  pamphlet  piiblislu-d  by  Marketing  I 

Research  Service's,  2:KK)  Connecticut  .\ve.,  N.  W.,  | 

Washington  8,  D.  C.  Cost  of  a  single  copy  is  J 

a  lO-month  subscription  is  $3.  1 

OuK  Land  and  Its  Cahe  .  .  .  soil  conservation  | 
bulletin  of  the  American  Plant  ImkkI  Council,  910  1 

17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  recently  has 
ht'en  revised  and  brought  up-to-date.  The  84-  | 

page  publication  may  he  obtained  without  c-ost  for  | 
classes  in  conservation  or  agriculture.  } 

Thhee  New  Filmstiups  on  the  UN  .  .  .  have 
been  releasee!  by  the  Me'Graw-lIill  Te-xt  Film  } 

Dept.,  •3.'3()  W.  42nel  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  Bridging  tlw  j 

Gap,  Parts  1  and  2,  explains  anel  shows  te'chnical  ^ 

assistance  programs  exinducte'd  in  unelereleveloped  j 

cxiuntries  by  UN  age-ncie'S.  | 

Seeds  ok  Knowledge  shows  how  scIhkiIs  teach  ' 

aixmt  the-  United  Nations,  and  the  help  the-y  re-  j 

evive  in  doing  so  from  UN  volunteer  e'ducational  J 

centers  and  depository  libraries.  j 

The  Enchanted  Goose  ...  a  21-page  Ixxiklet  on 
eexinomics  give's  an  illiistrate'd  explanation  of  why  j 
the  Auu'rican  standard  of  living,  .so  far,  has  exm-  | 
tinue-el  to  rise.  (Conclusion:  greater  production  1 
XT  worker  is  the  “enchanted  goose'”  which  has  f 
aiel  the  gokh'n  egg  for  everyone  in  America. )  | 

Copies  may  be  ohtaine'd  for  20e‘  each  from  the  f 
Bureau  of  Business  Practice,  New  London,  Conn.  ; 

“Baby  Sitter’s  Handbook”  .  .  .  published  by  | 
Scienee  Research  As.siK'iates,  57  Wt'st  Grand  .\vc., 
Chicago  10,  exmtains,  among  other  information,  ^ 
siiggt'stions  on  how  the  sitter  should  care'  for  and  f 
cx>ntrol  charge's  of  various  ages.  Otlie-r  epu'stions  f 
exix  ere'd :  Should  the  sitter  be  expe-eted  to  do  house-  1 
work?  WTiat  are  fair  anel  reasonable  wages  — 
“More  children  —  more  monev  ”  Copy  40c.  r 

■  ,,  { 
“Holiday  Plays  for  Teenagers  ...  is  a  toilet-  1 

tion  of  one-act  royalty-fret'  plays  by  Helen  Louise  | 
Millt'r.  Each  brings  out  the'  ideals  and  traditions 
the  holiday  rt'presents.  Collection  is  publi.shed  by  ; 
Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16.  $.3.50.  ^ 

Parents  as  Children  See  Them  .  .  .  are  picture'd  i 
in  three  new  filmstrips  released  by  the  National  \ 
As.sociation  for  Mt'ntal  He'alth,  1790  Broadwav,  i 
New  York  19.  The  se'rie-s,  tith'tl,  “A  Child’s  Guide  \ 
to  a  Parent’s  Mind,”  caricatures  unfortunate  / 
parental  practices  that  an  adult  may  better  see  ; 
their  harmful  effe'ct  on  children.  ( Co.st  of  the  j 
series,  which  also  txivers  a  recording  of  the  narra¬ 
tion  and  study  guides,  is  $15.) 

High  School  Library  ,\ides  .  .  .  those  txmsidering 
library  carc'ers  might  Ix'  interested  in  “Activities  of 
Bookworms  Building  Bt'tter  Earthworms”  —  a 
miuu'ographed  bulletin  explaining  work  of  hbrari- 
ans  who  serxe  research  laboratories  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company.  For  a  copy  write  the  Research 
Library,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria  8,  Illinois. 

Future  Teachers  Clubs  .  .  .  might  find  the  June 
issue  of  Mademoiselle  worth  study.  An  article 
dl.scusst's  growing  job  opportunities  for  young 
women  with  teaching  skills  in  the  production  or 
audio-visual  aids. 
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